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Workshive Dialect Society. 


REPORT FOR 1914. 


Two meetings of the Society have been held during the 
present year. On May 23rd the intermediate meeting was held 
at the Guild Hall, Hull, on the kind invitation of the Mayor, 
when an interesting Paper was read by the Editorial 
Secretary, Professor F. W. Moorman, M.A., Pu.D., of Leeds 
University, on Richard Rolle: a Yorkshire Poet and Mystic. 
Professor Moorman’s Paper was very much appreciated by all 
who listened to it. ‘The annual meeting was held at Leeds 
University, on November 14th, by the kind permission of the 
Vice-Chancellor. A Paper was read by Mr. L. Pearsall Smith, 
M.A., on Popular Speech and Standard English. Both these 
Papers are printed in the accompanying transactions and will 
be read with much enjoyment both by those who heard them 
delivered and those who were unable to be present. 

It is with much regret that the Council announce the deaths 
of Sir James A. H. Murray, of Oxford, and Mr. W. Aldis Wright, 
of Cambridge, both of whom were Vice-Presidents of the Society, 

Early in the year the Council felt that the work of the 
Society ought to appeal to a larger circle of Yorkshire people 
than that represented by its membership, and accordingly a letter 
was sent to most of the newspapers in the North of England 
calling attention to its work and aims. ‘The response to this 
letter was very gratifying and the Hon. Secretary received over 
a hundred communications asking for further information and 
nearly fifty additional Members were enrolled. Although this 
departure entailed a considerable amount of labour the Council 
feel that it was fully justified by the results, 

The report of Professor Moorman, the Hon. Iditorial Secre- 
tary dealing with the literary side of the work of the Society 
will be found in the accompanying pages. 

R. COVENTRY DENBY, 
BRAprorp, Hon, Secretary. 
December, 1914. 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE kindly reception accorded to the pieces of dialect verse 
and prose which found a place in our last Transactions has led 
the Council of the Yorkshire Dialect Society to repeat the experi- 
ment this year on a somewhat larger scale ; and it is hoped that 
forthcoming Transactions will always contain a certain number of 
original contributions in dialect. ‘The Council desires to render 
its warm thanks to all those who have contributed verse or prose 
this year, and at the same time to offer a hearty invitation to 
members and friends of the Society to carry on the good work in 
the future. Our Society makes its appeal, not merely to a small | 
philologists who are interested in dialect research, but 


circle of 
also to every Yorkshire man and woman who loves dialect 


speech and realises what a splendid instrument it is for literary 
expression. We desire most of all crisp and vivid interpreta- F : 
tions of the life and thoughts of the Yorkshire farmer, miner, : 
mill-worker, and fisherman; pictures of Yorkshire ‘‘ feasts ” 
and “hirings’’; incidents of adventure in mill, mine, and 
workshop; illustrations of Workshire folklore and old-time 


customs, and studies of all that goes to make the comedy and 
tragedy of life in Yorkshire to-day. It is a matter of regret 
that among our contributions this year there are none which 
deal with the great war which has so profoundly stirred the 
hearts of Yorkshiremen, and affected their lives in many ways: 
Let us hope that another year we shall be able to include in our 
Transactions pictures of imilitary camp-life in Yorkshire, and 
that to the rich harvest of poetry inspired by the war our dialect 
poets will have contributed an ample share. 
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Our members will, I am sure, read with pleasure the dramatic 
sketch, A¢ Cockermouth Fair, contributed by Messrs. J. M. and John 
Denwood. These gentlemen have in the past written some 
delightful verse and prose in the Cumberland dialect, and are at 
the present time engaged in the laudable task of forming a Lake 
District Dialect Society. Every member of our Society will 
wish them success in their enterprise, and will hope that, when 
their Society is formed, it will enter into friendly association 
th the Yorkshire Dialect Society in the preservation of 
ject speech and the encouragement of dialect literature. 


since our last Editoral appeared, there has passed away, at 
age of eighty-four, the greatest dialect-poet that Europe 
duced since Burns. I had the honour of an interview 
ic Mistral in his Provencal home at Maillane during 


year of his life. He was full of youthful vigour, an 
ast for all that concerns dialect literature, and he 
ense pleasure how only a few weeks earlier a 
smon had been preached in the Cathedral 
7 (How long before York Minster 

?) We spoke of Burns and of English 


It may be 
Te sneeoet of our gienssciions, al 


hies are with the members 
ialect Society, numbering 
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Tyke, will be found among our notices of recent dialect literature. 
‘he dialect which he has studied is one of the most important 
in England, and members will feel glad that the investigation 


| 
| 
| 
We heartily regret that the little anthology of Yorkshire | 


of it has been so thorough. 
Dialect Verse, which the Council has undertaken to publish, is 


not yet in our readers’ hands. The compilation of the volume 
has been subject to delay, but the Council hopes that it will be 
ready early in the new year. | 


F. W. MOORMAN. 


THE UNIVERSITY, LEEDS, 
December, 1914. 


| AT COCKERMOUTH FAIR. 


SCENE : 
THE STREET AND MICKLE Broos. 
CHARACTERS: 
a \ - - - (Linking together). 


Well, what seck a spot hes t’ hed this last hoaf 
eear, Nan ? 


or fower. Yah fella loft me a fine silk scarf, 
hen Ah wad n't hey ’t, he sent it tull me 
“pwost ; but Ah packed it back agean. 
deuh then ? 

ray bit, Sunday neet efter Sunday 


4? 


’ lang last Ah’d ta fairly send 


Losi topes PO ach 
rr! Kut whats t 


| 
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gaen towards Wood Ho an’ thoo was comin, 
fra it. When Ah spak, thy feace went as pink 
as a wild rwose, an’ Ah thowt tha varra bonny 
in thy white muslin frock, an’ straw hat decked 
wid hawthorn blossom. Ah knew thy hair was 
gowld, but what colour ur thy eyes, Nan? 


(Holding up her chin, he looks into hey eyes, and kisses her). 
Ther as bleu as a laal forgit-ne-nut. 

Wan: Let me see my fairin’, Twinter. 

TWINTER : Wait tull we git tull t’ second stean steil. O, hes t’ 
h’ard, Nan, ’at Ah’s thinking aboot gaen to 
Canada ? 

Nan (Stops suddenly, and, with a startled look, exclaims) : What 
for, Iwinter ? 

TwintTER: ‘Ta mak a heam for thee an’ me. Will ta gah widme ? 

Naw (Clinging to his arm): Ah'll gah tull t’ warld’s end wid 
tha, Twinter. 

TwInTtER: (Holds her in his arms, and kasses her): Weel, 
here’s t’ stean steil whoar we furst met, Nan; 
sit doon on it, an’ Ah “Il show tha thy fairin’ ; 
it’s in this box. 

Nan (Lakes the box and unlooses the pink ribbon with which at 1s 
tied): A gowld chain an’ locket! Hev Ah ta 
keep them, Iwinter ? 

TwinreR (Laughing roguishly): Please the-sel, Nan; if thoo'd 
rayder hev a silk scarf an’ annuder chap, what’s 
Ah ta deuh ? 

Nan (Hey eyes glistening with tears): Noo, winter, Ah’ve telt 
tha, Ah’ll gah ta t’ warld’s end wid tha; Ah 
wad’nt cross this steil wid annuder chap. 

WINTER | Here’s summat else for tha than. 


(Taking hold of hey hand, he slips an engagement ring ow 10 
her finger) : 
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Nan (Confused, and looking at the ring): Thoo’s kindness its-sel, 
Twinter, but mappen nobbut teasin’ me. 


MwInTER: Teasin’ tha! Teasin’ tha! What should Ah tease tha 
for ? It’s fower eear sen we furst met. Ah 
wanted ta hev a toak wid tha ta-day: Ah like 
tha, an’ Ah think at thoo likes me. Ah’ve 
seaved aneuf brass ta give us a fair start; Ah’s 
willin’ ta tak tha, Nan, if thoo’ll hey me. What 
says ta? 


Evading an answer): Ah’ll hev ooer liknesses put inta this 
locket. 


wings the locket, and finds them already there). 
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Sen t’ day we met on Mickle Broos 
Ah’ve telt ta thee my heartfelt voos, 
An’ offen in a distant pleace 
Ah’ve seen in dreams thy winsome feace, 
As breet as day when Aperal br 
Its scent o’ flooers an’ soond o’ wings. 
or yance wid heavy heart 


ings 


An’ mair n 
Ah’ve sighed at we wat far apart, 
An’ langed ta be wid thee agean 
By Darron’s side, my Bonny Nan. 


Ah used ta wish in days lang sen 

For life in t’ warld beyond my ken ; 

Ah’ve lissened t’ harp in Treland’s glens : 
Ah’ve thirled ta t’ pipes on Scotland’s bens: 
An’ noo Ah know Ah couldn’t finnd 

Annuder spot my heart ta binnd ; 

Theer nut on t’ truh annuder scene 

Can be as dear as that hes been— 

Whoar furst on Mickle Broos began 

My luive for thee, my Bonny Nan. 


See yonder castle oald an’ gray 

In t’ sunset of a summer day, 

An’ mark hoo t’ ivy tull it clings, 

An’ ower its age a mantle flings ; 

Noo just like it Ah’d like ta be— 

A shield ta t’ lass ’at’s dear ta me, 

Contented wid my humble lot, 

Ab’d mak an Eden of my cot ; 

An’ in this warld theer nobbut yan 

Ah’d share it wid, my Bonny Nan. 
Nan; That’s a nice sang, ‘winter. Ah didn’t know "¢hooP 
turned poyet. 
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than we'll gah back tull t’ Fair, Nan. 


WHEN WOODS UR GREEN. 


When woods ur green by Darron side 
In Isel bonny valley, 
An’ primrwose tufts beun t’ last eear leaves 
Leet ivvery shady alley ; 
When t’ dykey sings whoar t’ violet springs, 
An’ t’ wild wood-pigeon’s cooin’, 
Ah know a neuk ’at Natur mead © 
For sweethearters ta woo in. 
Sing hey fur Isel bonny deall, 
It’s theer Ah met my trew luive, 
An’ nut a lass can like a lad 
As weel as Ah deuh you luive. 


Ah'll nut forgit t’ furst time we met,— 
*Twas on a Sunday mwornin’,— 
For Ah was on my way ta t’ kurk 
In aw my best adornin’ ; 
He spak: Ah blushed an’ hung my heid, 
3. Nor answered his kind greetin’ ; 
a But O, Ah wished a thoosand times 
A For seck annuder meetin’. 


Sing hey, etc. 


Sen than by t’ trod whoar t’ lonnin ends, 
Owerhung wid hawthorn blossom, 

_ He’s vooed at he likes me, an’ Ah’ve 
 Oaned Ah’d nut like ta loss ‘im ; 
An’ oft we sproag doon Darron side 
_ An’ sit annunder t’ bushes 
oar t’ glow-worms leet ther gowlden sparks 
 Star-like ‘mang t’ gurse an’ rushes, 
Sing hey, etc. 


TwINTER (Kissing her): Sing ‘‘ When Woods Ur Green,” an’ 


hd 
' 
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Ah’ve hard my good oald Ganny say— 


If she was yan-an’-twenty, 
She’d buckle ¢’ lad at she liked best, 
Was he worth laal or plenty. 
An’ come what will if Ah git axed, 
My lad ’ill finnd me riddy ; 


Ah know he’s worth his weight in gowld, 


An’ mair nor that, he’s stiddy. 
Sing hey, etc. 


Last Hanchin neet a gipsy wite 
Could tell me Ah was cwortin’ ; 
Ah crossed hur loof wid silver breet, 
An’ than she telt my fortun. 
If sechlike fwok ken what’s ta be, 
By yan’s palm when they’ve read it, 
Than Ah’s ta be a happy lass 
When Jwohn an’ me gits weddit. 


Sing hey, ete. 


Noo was Ah t’ deam o’ Isel Ho’ 
At stans sa fair an’ bonny, 
My oany wish in t’ warld wad be 
4 share it wid me Jwohny. 
O, Isel woods! O, Darron beck ! 
Forgit them Ah can nivver ; 
Aboot my life an’ luive they'll twine 
For-ivver an’ for-ivver. 
Sing hey for Isel, bonny deall, 
It’s theer Ah met my trew luive; 
An’ nut a lass can like a lad 
As weel as Ah deuh you luive. 


TwintER : Good lass, Nan! Let’s gah back tull t’ Tair. 


J. M. DENWOOD anv JOHN DENWOOD, JUNE. 


THE THROSSEL AND THE OWL. 


2 A throssel sat in an awmtree top 
E> a: And whistled his evening lay, 
As he perch’t in the leaf as snug as a lop 
There passed a lad that way. 
Merry Dick! Merry Dick ! 
Hurry on! Hurry, hurry away ! 
Sang the throssel aloft in the crop. 


The lad went on to his sweatheart’s hoos 
By the trod thro’ the greening woods, 
Where the blackthorn bloomed, and the blue titmoos 
Hung down as he nebbed the buds. 
She’ll be there, you know where, 
She'll be waiting for your coming, 
‘Sang the throssel aloft sae croos. 


_ An oolet crept oot of his ivin tree 
s And blinked his een i’ the gray, 
And skriekt oot a harsk too hoo-too hee, 
a ” As the lad cam back that way. 
a Too true! You fool ! 
i Seeing is believing. 
the oolet at close of day. 


passed on tiv his mother’s hoos 

genn’d sae as nut tae greet, 

brimstone moth and the flittermoos 
_toond i’ the pale moonleet. 

“ Hee-hiee | 

ued, so will he. 

to the cool, cool neet. 


G. H, COWLING, 


as 


T OWD DAYS. 


Aye, things hev changed sin’ I war yung, 
We used to hev to wark: 

Yoo lasses don yersens at neet 

And spend yer time gadding 1’ t’ street 
And doan’t cum in till t’ dark. 


We went to t’ miln and twisted t’ webs, 
And sang as t’ shuttle flew : 
There war na lumes which went wi’ steeam, 
We hed to treead o’ t’ wooden beeam, 
And pool all t’ bobbins through. 


Yoo twine a tap fo’ t’ watter nah, 
We fotched it fro’ t’ owd pump. 

Y’ rain and hail we’d stand wi’ t’ jug, 

And then straight home we hed to hug 
This tidy, little lump. 


We used to fettle ivery neet 

All t’ arston and all t’ brass. 
And t’ copper kettle looked reight fine : 
We used to rub and mak’ it shine. 

There war no laking, lass. 


And when mi Father killed a pig 
A week ‘fore Pudsa tide, 
We hed to help and render t’ fat 
And salt all t’ ’ams i’ t’ salting vat, 
And some o’ t’ scraps were fried. 


a Ss 
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We nivver bowt wer bread at t’ shop, 
We hed’nt brass ye see. 
Thro’ t’ brewery we fotched wer balm, 
And while it still were nice and warm, 
We mixed it up to mak wer doaf. 
It used to mak a champion loaf 
As leet as leet could be. 


We brewed wer ale o’ t’ Thursday mom, 
For Doss supped like a lord : 

; ‘He'd leave his wark to hev a sup, 

___-Wi a bit o’ haver cake brokken up : 

___ And so would t’ Uncle Dord. 


ou talk abaht yer simple life, 

I cannot thoyle sich talk, 

u use all maks o’ doctored stuff, 
frozzen mait, mixed baccas, snuff. 
rush abaht i’ trains and trams, 
pay a lass to push yer p rams. 
Yoo got too idle to walk. 


‘me the good old cheery days 

X en wark war man’s best friend. 
women thowt abaht ther bahns, 
dn’t gad to other tahns 

t stayed at home to mend. 


WILFRID J. HALLIDAY. 


A BIT O’ FARM LEE: 


—— 


Come, Sam, my lad, gan bring them kye 
Trev oot i’ t’ cloas. Ther’s twea at’s dry. 
Thoo needn't fetch unless thoo likes— 
Just drahve em thruff i’ t’ benty sikes. 
An’ mahnd thoo stecks that lowsahde yat 
At gans i’ t’ tonnap field. Else that 
Awd greyfeaced yow, thoo may be seer, 
She’ll wahzel in. Ah knaw te year 
Ah’ve stopped mair smoots upon my farm 
hen ivver ah’ve dean, aye, all my tahme ; 
An’ still t’awd donnat licks mah clean, 
She’s t’warst awd thrash ah’ve ivver seen 
Fer sartanlie if we be thrang, 

As seer as can be she'll be wrang. 

Thoo’d better leave awd Scot at heam, 
He’s gettin’ cramly, stiff, an’ leam ; 

An’ Swan she’ll nobbutt yaff aboot 

An’ hallack kye, ah hev neah doot. 
Besahdes thoo knaws as weel as me 
Fooaks doggin’ kye ah hate te see. 

Ah think thoo’d better gan bi’ t’ croft 
An’ see them stots. It isn’t oft 

Bud what ah sees ’em twice a day; 
’hoo’l seave mah legs be gahin that way- 
Fer when yan gets on inti years 

Yan feels as thoff yan wants some ease ; 
Bud ah’ve yon tatie heap te sooat, 

An that awd clockin hen te plooat. 

All maks an’ mandthers ah’ve te dea 

As seein’s ah’ve getten my sup o’ tea. 


_ 
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Then thoo an’ Jack an’ mebby Jean 

Can help te milk. An’ when yuv dein, 
Just tell that lad te sthrip em cleiin, 
An’ mahnd he dizzent steck his een. 

Sike lads they’re nivver seaf to thrist, 
Ah've knawn ’em toam ower on t’ cooan-kist. 
Where’s Tommy gone? Thoo dizzent know ? 
Ah'll bet my sark he’s liggin’ low 

In some still neukin oot 0’ seet, 

Bud hard at wark, aye, laytin neet ! 

Ah aimed ah had him drawin’ thack, 
He'd shemmled off when ah went back. 
Ah darr be bun fo’t, at he’s tean 

His dart, an’ gettan felt agedn. 

An’ still ther’s this this an’ that te dea, 
Fer if ther’s nut yan job ther’s twea, 
Yan’s allus te be on t’ callit an’ scawd, 
Nea wunther at all yan sein grows awd. 
Just harkstha! hoo them cawves they beal ! 
Ahll awand it noo, they’ve had nea keal ; 
An’ soo’s gahin ringin’ roond i’ t’ sty, 
As thoff she’s nivver had a sye 

Ov owt te dhrink or eat teday. 

Ah’'ll storr that Tommy up allay ; 

He knaws as weel’s ah knaw mesel 

Ah can’t abahd te hear em yell. 

Sike wark as this’ll nivver dei, 

Ah’'ll let him knaw a thing or tweia. 
Te-mooen ah’ll hey him storrin fawf ; 
Ther’s mair te ded, aye, mair be hawf 
Ner we sel get dean, ah weel knaw, 

Afoor t’ back end, ‘hen frost an’ snaw 
Will hap us in till Jawb knaws when. 
Then what's ah gahin te dei wi’ t’ men? 
They'll all be plooidin roond t’ foad-yard 
Just hoddin on, It’s varry hard ! 
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Noo gan thi ways an steck them dooas, 
An’ deant stand there an rub thee nooas 
An tie that shibbin an leace thi shean, 
Thoo maunt ferget te come back agean. 
An ah mun storr mesel te wark, 

It’s a reglar jance fra leet till dark. 
Thruff t’? day yan bawthers mahls an mahls, 
Until yan’s feet they’re sair as bahls ! 
Noo farmers hev a jovial tahme 

Upon a hunthed yakker farm ; 

They’ve nowt te dea bud lig aboot, 

An’ feed thersels chock full 0’ goot ; 

Or rahde a hoss fra’ nooan till neet 

Tit mart, or fair, or else tit meet, 

An gan oot shuttin game an’ craws, 

An’ feed t’awd hens upon cattaws ! 

Aye that’s hoo farmers thrahve an’ live, 
They gether t’ cash up in a ’siv! 

At least ah fancy fooaks’ll say 

At’s nivver had mah rent te pay. 

Bud it’s nea use me nattrin on, 

Sea ah’ll skedaddle an dea me tonn. 


LYNG GOWLAND. 


eT 


CAMBODUNUM.* 


Cambodunum, Cambodunum, yah I love the saand o’ t’ name! 


Rowman sowdiers helt a fort here, gav th’owd place its 


lastin’ 
fame. 


We've bin lords 0’ Cambodunum for well nigh eight hunderd 
yeer ; 


Fowk says our fore-elders bowt it of a Rowman charioteer. 


Ay, I know we’re nobbut farmers, mowin’ gerse an’ tentin’ kye, 
But we’re praad of all we’ve stood for i’ thease ages at’s gone by ; 


Praad of all the slacks we’ve drained, an’ praad of all the walls 
we've belt, 


Praad to think we’ve bred wer childer on the graand wheer 
Rowmans dwelt. 


“Nivver pairt wi’ Cambodunum,” 
Say ; 

“Tf tha does, tha’ll coom to Tuin, be 

it to day.” 


that’s what father used to 


g thy breead thro’ day 


Tl noan pairt wi’ Cambodunum, though its roof lets in the Tains, 
And its walls wi’ age are totterin’ ; Cambodunum’s i’ my veins. 
Ivery stoan abaat the buildin’ has bin dressed by Rowman hands, 


An’ red blooid 0’ Rowman sowdiers has bin temmed aat on its 
lands, 

Often, when I ploo i’ springtime, I leet on their buried hoard— 
Coins an’ pott’ry, combs an’ glasses ; once I fan’ a rusty sword. 
Po 
" os Cambodunum is the name of a Roman station, situated on a farm 

: at Slack, near Huddersfield. 
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Whisht! I'll tell thee what I saw here of a moon-lit winter 


neet— 
Ghosts o’ Rowmans i’ their war-gear, wheelin’ slow wi’ silent 


feet. 


Pale their faces, praad their bearin’, an’ a strange gloor i’ their 


een, 
As they marched past an’ saluted, while th’ east wind blew snell 


an’ keen. 


Dalewards, dalewards, iver dalewards, th’ hill-fowk wanders 
yeer by yeer, 
An’ they toss their heeads an’ flaat me, when they see me bidin’ 


here. 


I’ve one answer to their fleerin’: “ I'll noan be a fact’ry slave, 
Breathin’ poison i’ yon wark-shops, diggin’ ivery day my grave. 


“You may addle brass i’ plenty, you'll noan addle peace 
o’ mind, 

That sal bide amang us farmers on th’owd hills you've left 
behind.” 


See that place daan theer i’ t’ valley, wheer yon chimleys spits 


aat smoke ; 
Hothersfield is what they calls it, wheer fowk lives like pigs i 


t’ poke. 


Wheer men grinds their hearts to guineas, an’ their milns are 
awlus thrang, 
Turnin’ neet-time intul day-time, niyer stoppin’ th’wol yeet 


lang. 


Cambodunum up on th’ hill-tops, Hothersfield daan i’ yor 
dale ; 

One's a place for free-born Britons, tuther’s ommost like 
a jail. 


eat 


it Tie cate 
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Here we lives i’ t’ leet an’ sunshine, free as larks i’ t’ sky aboon ; 
Theer men tews like mowdiwarps, at grubs up muck by t’ glent 
o t’ moon. 


See yon mawtor whizzin’ past us, ower th’owd brig at spans wer 
beck ; 

That's what fowk calls modern prowgress, march o’ human 
intelleck. 


Modem prowgress, modern ruin! March o’ int’leck, march o’ 
fooils ! 


All that cooms o’ leearnin’ childer i’ their colliges an’ schooils. 


Eddication ! Sanitation ! !—teemin’ brass reight daan a sink ; 
Eddication’s nowt but muckment, sanitation’s just a stink. 


Childer mun have books an’ picturs, bowt at t’ most expensive 
shops, 
Teliscowps to go star-gazin’, michaelscowps to look at lops. 


Farmers munnot put their midden straight afoor their kitchen 
door ; 

Once a week they’re set spring-cleanin’, fettlin’ up their shippen 
floor. 


Women-fowk has taen to knackin’, wilent speyk their mother- 
tongue, 

Tries to talk like chaps i’ t’ powpit, chicken-chisted, wake i’ t’ 
lung. 


Some fowk says I’m too owd-feshioned ; mebbe, they are tellin 
true ; 

When you've lived wi’ ghosts o’ Rowmans, you've no call for 
owt at’s new. 


Weel I know I san’t win t’ vict’ry: son’s agean me, dowters, 
wife ; 

Yit I’ll hold my graand baat flinchin’, feight so long as I have 

life. 


———— = 
———————————_—— Ul 
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ie, I sal feight for them, at’s deead— 


If the livin’ are agean Nl 
mail thro’ foot to 


Zowman sowdiers 1 their trenches, lapped 1 

heead. 

agle’s nest on t’ Pennine hills 
ED 


Here I stand for Cambodunum, ¢ 
nowt for forges, mills, 


Wagin’ war wi’ modern noations, cearin’ 
ealin’ on me wi’ his hosts, 


Deeath aloan sal call surrender, st 
o seek my Rowman 


And when Deeath has won his battle, Il g 
ghosts. 


Then I'll hear their shaat 0’ welcome,— Here cooms Bob 0’ 


Dick 0’ Joe's, 


Bred an’ born at Cambodunum, held the fort agean his foes. 


“Fowt for ancient ways an’ customs, ne'er to feshion bent his 
knee ; 
Oppen t’ ranks, lads, ler him enter, he’s a R 


” 


we. 


owman same as 


GABRIEL RATCHET. 


AY DREES NEE 


{Revision of an old lyric in Mr. RICHARD BLAKEBOROUGH'S 
T’ Hunt o’ Yatton Brig.) 


"Tl war a dree neet, a dree neet, 
As t’ squire’s end drew nigh. 

A dree neet, a dree neet 
Tae watch and pray and sigh. 

When t’ beck runs dry, and t’ dead leaves fall, 
And t’ ripe ear bows it head, 

And t’ blood wi’ liggin’ seems fair clogged, 
And t’ wick are neam’d wi’ t’ dead, 


When t’ een graws dim, and things draws nigh 
Fra t’ other side o’ t’ grave, 

It’s late tae sattle awd accounts 
A passin’ sowl tae save. 

‘’ priest may come, and t’ priest may gan, 
And tell his strings 0’ bedes ; 

When t’ deaid-smear clems a wrinkled broo, 
Sike prayers wednt help it needs. 


Nea bewk, nor cannel, mass, nor bell, 
Nea priest iv ony land 

Can mend a sowl when t’ dree neet comes, 
Or t’ fallen mak tae stand ; 

When roond his bed a grisely ring 
©’ unkod, waffin things 

Maks t’ cannels sweal, and t’ picturs roc 

Wi’ t’ flackering o’ their wings. 
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1 war a dree neet, a dree neet, 
For a sowl tae gan away, 
A dree neet, a dree neet, 
But a ganiin’ sowl can’t stay. 
q’ dears and windows they rattled sair 
And t’ wead wild wind suffed shrill, 
As t’ Gabriel-ratchets yaled aboon 
The passing sowl tae chill. 


Nea dove did sattle on his sill, 
But a flittermoos yon neet 
Cam three times thruff his open leets, 
And flackered roond his feet ; 
And three times did a grey crake croak, 
And thrice there cam tae hoot 
Three oolets in a ivin bush, 
And on the hearth wi’ awful rush 
here fell a shrood o’ soot. 


Roond t’ cannel flame three times there came 
A dark winged moth tae t’ leet, 
At t? third it swirled into t’ flickering flame, 
Whither gede his ghaist that neet. 
For prayers and greeting at the end 
We’ant mend a life o’ sin, 1 
When Dead is nigh, and t’ divils wait 
Another wretch tae win. 


”T war a dree neet, a dree neet 
For Dead tae don his cowl, 
Tae stalk abrood wi’ whimly tread, 
Tae claim a passin’ sowl ; 
But Dead recks wee, how foul t’ neet be 
Or how his frinds may pray, 
When t’ breath flees out, Dead’s ley swoops in, 
And a gannin’ sowl can’t stay. 
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"T war a dree neet, a dree neet 
Ower t’ whinny moor tae trake 
Wi’ shoonless feet, ower flinty stains 
Thruff mony a thomy brake. 
A dree neet, a dree neet 
Wi nowt neaways tae mark 
T’ gainest trod tae t’ brig o’ dead 
For a lorn, Jain sowl i’ t’ dark. 


A dree neet, a dree neet 
At t’ brig-end there tae meet 
Dear sowls at he warn’t married on, 
Lail sowls at he were t’ fader on, 
And nea gude wife 1’ seet. 
At t’ altar steps he nivver stood, 
Thof mony a vow he made. 
Noo t’ debt he aws tae mony a lass, 
At t’ far end mun be paid. 


They mind him noo o’ ugly deeds, 
Like black moles on a sheet. 

They gen at him, they egg him on 
Ower t’ brig his doom tae meet. 

T’ were a dree neet, a dree neet, 
For his frinds tae lait tae pray; 

A dree neet, a dree neet, 

But a gannin’ sowl can’t stay. 


G. H. COWLING 


| 
| 
| 
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HOW WE USED TO DEAL WITH WIFE 
BEATERS IN HOLDERNESS. 


Ay! they deeant sattle weife-beeaters nooadaays like the’ 
did wen ah wes a ba’an. A wes leeakin throof ma paaper 
yisthida—it’s ‘‘Ool News ’’ tha knaws—ah nobbut gets paaper 
yance a week, ev a Settida,—ah deeant hod wi theeas ere neet 
paapers as dizzent ger ere tiv efther nine o’d clock. Fooaks owt 
ti be asleep bi then, ma lads allus gans ti bed afoore me an ah 
allus tons leet oot ez Bevla Minsther sthrikes las sthroake e nine 
ye caan’t effod ti bon cannle et beeath ens thi knaws. Weel, 


ah sees as 00 a chap were oop afoor magisthrates wi larruppin 
is weife wiv a eshplant an awf-sthranglin er wiv a lenth o tarry- 
plug. A bonny ti-dea, noo, wesn’t it? An wat thinks-tha div 
they dea tiv im? Ler im off wi thotteen shillin fine and tell’d 
im, ti keeap offen yal fra noo ti Martmas. Bon! thoo knaws, 
that ain’t eneeaf. If ah’d e bazzackt ma oad woman bi like- 
awaays fotty ear sin, ther wad e been a fine oad row. Ah’'ll be 
boon they wad e ridden stang fer me. Ah ll tell tha 00 it wad e 
been deean. Suppooasin like ah’d set aboot ma missis and 
hided er and chuckt things all ower d’ kitchen an she'd nivver 
deean nowt ti desarve it :—This is 00 they wad e gan on. 
Fost, the’d ger a stee oot od stag-garth, or mebbe a lang stower, 
but mooastlins a stee, an mak ma mawkin, wi a card roond neck 
“his is,’’ whosamivver it be (Bill Ashton it war et Lang 
Rist’n) an all toon ed ev pans and tins, t’oad buckits, an a dhrum 
and thrumpits, or owt else they cud ger odden, and ev anorrashun 
en a processin throoff toon. They ed ti deea this fer threea 
daays, else Bobbies cud stop yer fer distorbin peace. See 
eft er all wes ready, feller wi loodist voice as knawed nominey 
wes putten asthride stee alangside o’ d’ mawkin, and wi all d 
row that they cud mak, pair on em wes hugged roond villidge- 
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0’ cooarse ivry-body came inti line, an se offen whol consarn 
stopt, like be, nigh choch, et pub, et cross-rooads en et smiddy ; 
and when they’d getten fooaks whisht-like. and stopt em 
dgin ti’ d’ froont, chap on t’ stang started is nominey. 


_ “Ere we cum wiv a ran-a-dan-dan 

_ Its neeather fer ma cause ne tha cause at ah ride this stang, 
But fer Bill Ashton the ship’ed, wha’s weife ‘e did bang. 
-E bray’d er, e bray’d er, e bray’d er ideed, 
bang’d er, poor creathur, afoor she stood need. 
tewk neeather belt, whip, iron, ne stower, 
_ But e up wiv a rowlin-pin and knockt er ower. 


iM "2 Up-stairs, aback e bed, 

Sike a riot as nivver wes led. 

Doon stairs, aback o’ deear, 

E bang’d er whahl e meead er sweear. 


Fooaks next deear eeard sike a jabber 


Cos ther tungs were liggin on hard ez they cud labber, 
Poor thing was se scar’d at she ran iv a fullock ; 
Then wi cowlrake e knockt er doon like a bullock, 
She oppened her gob and she ler oot a yowp, 


e clooted er whahl she were stiff as a stowp. 


E mun leeak oot, else E'll ger a back-ander. 


Noo all thoo good fooaks whau live i this raw, 
We'll he’ ya tak nooatis fer this is oor law; 

Tf onny o you usban’s your gudwives you do bang 
Ler em cum tiv us and we'll ride /ioo a stang.”’ 


d started ti plaa and wimmin-fowk 


was a row, ban 
Weel, on 


ill manner o’ neeams frev tooad ti dog. 
bonfire wes litten, and Bill mawkin wes putten inti 
eed tiv ‘is beeats and ‘is aymes, and ther 


skers were t 
Ay! when laads ed getten primed 


ae 
pees eer 
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wi yal and Bill wes gettin bont ont Green, they staarted off ti 
finnd Bill hissen and bon im, but e’d skithered off like a scoperil, 
e nivver wes nowt else, but a neeah-greeat-shakes. They 
thowt they’d nailed im yance, bud e’d gen em slip and getten 
oot ed hoos ower quick for em and gotten hidden sumwheer 
behint coo-shades. Bud ooiver, it war a denged seet mooar ey 
a sarve-im-reet than lerrin im off wi nobbut a few shillin less 


iv is pockit, cos e darn’t deeasike a thing ageean efther he’d been 
stang-ridden, else they wadn’t e bont Bill mawkin, more like- 
lings Bill’s sen. 


J. R. WITTY. 


Amc 


TH’ OWD TALK AT COWINEEAD* 


Ther’s a two-o’-thri fine points i’ th’ owd talk as aw’ve heared 
it up at Cowineead. ‘They’re points aw’ve heared noawheere 
else, an’ th’ younger end doesn’t knaw em. It’s bin i’ mi mind 
some time, nah, to tell t’ Dialect Society. 


Th’ owd talk favvours Welsh an’ French a bit. I’ this way. 
Ther’s words at changes acooardin’ to t’ way they come in. 
Ye far-leearnd men ’Il knaw better ne mee at French ‘ould 
nivver be sa snod as ’tis, nut bi th’ hawf !—if they hedn’t a knack 
o’ makkin’t hing together. ‘‘ Liaison,’ they call’t. We've 
that knack at Cowineead an’ all. If a chap says “ makkin’ it” 
when he sould say ‘“‘ makkin’t,” he’s not a reight Cowineeader. 
Tor t’ saame reason ther’s two second person proanouns an’ two 
first person. We sould niver say, “ Tha mun do’t if tha can.” 
That’s fahl and clumsy. What we say is, “ Tha mun do’t if 
ta can.” After that soft “f”’ it’s nicer to hev a sharp sahnd. 
Or “when ta can.”’ An t’ chap ’Il answer, “ Aw will if I can.” 


Besides, ther’s two definite articles. It’s “Tn th’ haase”’ 
ane “Jn t’road.”’ 

Nah, ye ma’ think this matters nowght , bud Aw can tell 
yo’ at th’ owd foalk at’s deead an’ buried eused to talk fearful 
nice. ‘Ther’s nowght rough in’t. If ’twere a man speykin’, 
th’ owd talk went click like a leeght pair 0’ clogs; bud a lass 
could mak it sahnd like mewsic. (Nah, ye see, Aw doan’t say 
“mak’t.’ That wodn’t hing together weel. Aw could ’a said 
if I’d liked, “Mak t’sahnd on’t mewsical,” for that hings ; but 
it’s to’ mich like a book way o’ talkin’.) 

Aw want to knaw summat. We niver tewk this knack off 


a pa 
* Cowling Head, four miles south-west of Skipton. 
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Cowineead parish. Do 


0’ t’ Irenchies, for they wor-nut up i’ 
Aw hear tell 0’ 


yo’ think at we’re happen ancient Britons ? 
t’?Welsh bein’ o’ that mak, an’ Aw knaw they alter sahnds for 
t’ saame reason—to sewt ther ear. 

Eh, deary me! Aw’ve made a poor do o’ this writin’. Ther 
isn’t letters for’t—nut i’ English. And just watch that printer 
at he doesn’t put a capital “I” wheere Aw’ve putten a little 


un. It’s to sahnd like a short © e.’ Ifisee’t wrang, Aw s’ be 


—————E———E———————————————— 


freatin’. 


KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN. 


RICHARD ROLLE: THE YORKSHIRE MYSTIC. 


By F. W. MOORMAN, B.A., Ph.D. 


A PAPER READ AT THE MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 
IN THE GUILDHALL, HULL, ON MAY 23rd, 1914. 


In bringing before your notice the life and works of a Vork- 
shire mystic, I think I hear some of my audience asking in tones 
of incredulity—Can any mysticism come out of Yorkshire ? The 
question is indeed one which gives us pause. For it is the active, 
and not the contemplative, life which most of us practise in 
Yorkshire to-day, and nothing disturbs our peace of mind so 
much as the thought that, while we stand gazing into the heavens, 
we are letting the grass grow under our feet. Our desire is 
always to be up and doing, and our eyes are steadfastly fixed 
upon what we are pleased to call “the main chance.” This main 
chance is usually something concrete and palpable—a mill where 
the wheels are never idle, an estate well drained and well 
timbered, a balance on the right side in the ledgers of Hull or 
Leeds. Yet in the days when Cistercian monasteries soared 
aloft by upland beck and lowland river, and when limestone 
caves, like that of St. Robert of Knaresborough, were rough 


hewn into hermits’ cells, Yorkshire must have produced many 


mystics, and many to whom a life of dreamy contemplation, 
pondering the whence and whither of the soul’s transit, must 
have seemed the one thing worth having in a world of turmoil 
and instability. Little record has come down to us of the lives 
of such men, and we are for the most part ignorant of their 


hopes and fears, their hours of deep depression when they 
questioned their soul’s salvation, and their moments of seraphic 
€estasy when this mundane life seemed to them, as it were, 
: island in the vast ocean of eternity, and their mortal bodies 


OO 


go 


were as though enwrapped in the seamless robes of immortality, 
But to one among them there was given the gift of tongues, and 
the gift of song, and by virtue of these his memory still endures. 


In the fourteenth century, there grew up in the North Riding 
of Yorkshire two men who were strangely opposite in character 
and in the tenor of their lives; both of them, however, were 
deeply religious men, and both were unwilling to run in a groove, 
or take their religion on trust. The one was the man of action, 
the other the man of contemplation ; and their names are John 
Wycliffe, the morning-star of the Reformation, and Richard 
Rolle, the hermit of Hampole. ‘The latter, who was senior to 
Wycliffe by about thirty years, is the subject of this paper. 


Our knowledge of his life and character is based, partly on 
the passages of autobiography found in some of his works, and 
partly on the ‘“‘ Officium de Sancto Ricardo, Heremita,’ which, 
after his death, his disciples compiled in the expectation of his 
canonisation. From this Office we learn that he was born at 
Thornton, near Pickering, in the diocese of York. His father, 
William Rolle, is spoken of in the Office as the friend of John de 
Dalton, and the Close and Patent Rolls of Edward II.’s reign 
inform us that John de Dalton was the steward of the famous 
Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, and resided at Pickering Castle. 
Moreover, the charters of the Rievaulx chartulary furnish 
evidence that there was a family called Rolle living at, or near, 
Thornton Dale in the twelfth century; from one of these 
charters we learn that “ Richard Rolle, vilain,’’ was a witness 
to the bounds of Pickering Waste, which on its south side reached 
as far as the village of Thornton, and the probability is that this 
Richard Rolle was an ancestor, direct or collateral, of the four- 
teenth century mystic who bore the same name. 


The Office is silent as to the date of the hermit’s birth, but 
we may assume that it was somewhere between the years 1290 
and 1300. His parents sent him to school, and from school, 
thanks to the generosity of Thomas de Neville, Archdeacon of 


na 
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Durham, he passed to the University of Oxford. That 
iversity, though it had recently lost through death its two 
distinguished scholars, Roger Bacon and Duns Scotus, was 
already famous throughout Europe for its learning. It was the 
ecial home of the English schoolmen, who, having come into 
possession of certain of the works of Aristotle, were endeavouring 
to apply the principles of Aristotelean logic to the dogmas of the 
Catholic Church. Dialectic was their delight, and all their talk 
was of “entity’’ and its ten “ predicaments.’’ Chaucer has 
given us in his Clerk of Oxenford a memorable portrait of the 
Oxford student of the fourteenth century who “‘ unto logik hadde 
Jonge ygo,” and who would rather have by his bedside 


Twenty bokes clad in blak or reed 
Of Aristotle and his philosophye, 
Than robes iche, or fithele, or gay sautrye. 


But it is improbable that Richard Rolle would have expressed 
the same views. Logic provided him with no open sesame to the 
storehouses which contained the only treasures which he 
valued, and syllogistic reasoning distracted a mind which was 
set upon mystic contemplation. Knowing, therefore, the uncer- 
tainty of life and the deceitfulness of human learning, he shook 
the dust of Oxford from his feet on the attainment of his nine- 
teenth year, and returned to his father’s house at Thomton 
Dale. It is evident that at this time he was passing through 
a period of great mental unrest, and one day, the Office informs 
us, he came to his sister, who loved him tenderly, and made 
the following strange request. “‘ My beloved sister, thou hast 
two tunics, one white, the other grey ; and these I eagerly desire. 
I ask thee to make me a present of them and to bring them to 

me to-morrow into the wood across the way, together with my 
father’s Yain-hood.” His sister, at a loss to understand what 
the Strange request should mean, nevertheless brings him the 
tunics and the rain-hood on the morrow. Whereupon Richard, 
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cutting off the buttons of the white tunic and the sleeves of the 
grey, and covering his head with the hood, appears before her 
in the garb of a hermit. She, amaze 
cries out, ‘‘ My brother is mad, my brother is mad’’; but he, 
not heeding her cries, flees from her and bids farewell to the 
home of his childhood. And here the author of the Office, 
exulting in the thought that the religious life has claimed one 


more votary, bursts into song - 


dat this transformation, 


Sanctus fugit ad solitudinem, 

Intrat ibi celestem ordinem, 

Sancte vite querens dulcedinem. 
Illuc tenet perfectam regulam 
Abbas amor, dat mox formulam 


Sancte vite. 


The season is the Vigil of the Assumption of the Virgin 
Mary, and the fugitive hermit, coming to a church, enters it and 
prostrates himself in prayer. The church which he visited was 
probably that of Pickering, and the wife of John de Dalton, 
coming thither for the service of vespers, finds a strange figure 
kneeling in her accustomed seat, and will not allow him to be 
disturbed. But when vespers arte over, she calls her sons 
to her side and, pointing to the hermit, asks of them who he is. 
They at once recognise him as Richard Rolle, a fellow-student 
of theirs at Oxford and the son of their father’s friend, William 
Rolle. On the following day, the Feast of the Assumption, the 
hermit arrays himself in a surplice and takes part in the service 
of mass. Then, when the Gospel has been read, he obtains 
leave from the officiating priest to mount the pulpit, and 
straightway preaches a sermon of wondrous eloquence moving 
his audience even to tears. ; 
pol i eae to us is Oe which touches 
with its circular arches, its ae = as Ss NG man cha 

, assive pillars, and its wonderful 
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frescoes above the arcades of the nave. ‘The church on this 
Yael feast-day in mid August is full of worshippers, who have come 
from all parts of the Vale of Pickering, and among them is John 
de Dalton, the steward of the great Earl of Lancaster, his wife, 
and university sons. ‘he parish priest, usually the central 
figure on such an occasion, is now seated in the background, 
and in the pulpit stands the strange figure of Richard Rolle of 
Thornton Dale. His uncouth garb may well have excited 
derision at first, but there was something in his demeanour that 
commanded respect and even awe. And when he spoke to them 
of the sorrows of this present life, the terrors of death and the 
Judgment Day, and of the ineffable sweetness of divine love, 
his burning words and flashing gestures moved them to tears, 
_and they confessed that they had never heard man speak like 
this man. 

The service over, John de Dalton invites the hermit to dinner, 
ut he, remembering the Master’s advice that he who was 


ined building till the knight sends his own sons to bring 
to table. ‘Then, partaking of the food in silence, Richard 
eavours, like Caedmon in the Abbey of St. Hilda, to with- 


: fohn de Dalton, entering into converse with him, learns of 
termination to lead the life of a hermit, and promises to 
im with a cell on his own estate and to supply him 
cessary food and raiment. 


of a hermit upon which Richard Rolle now entered 
ittractions to one of his independent and contem- 
Preferring solitude to society, he would have been 
the communal life of a monastery. The monk 
r in all things and must subject himself to 
syvery hour of his day must be regulated in 
de of rules. ‘To the hermit all this 
urbed his composure of mind and led 
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him away from that which was the main purpose of his life— 
love and wisdom of God. On more 


than one occasion Richard Rolle maintains that the contem- 
plative life is holier and more to be desired than the active, and 
he convicts St. Anselm of error in his statement that the com- 
munal life of the obedientiary in a monastery is to be preferred 
to that of the solitary hermit in his cell. He asserts that the 


monk is, like Martha, careful and troubled about many things, 
chosen the better part— 


f the world and 


the contemplation of the 


whereas the anchorite has, like Mary, 
the life of complete abstraction from the cares 0 
of unbroken contemplation of the wonderful love of God. 


Later in his life Richard Rolle wrote a Hermits’ Rule, in 
Latin, and from it we learn what he considered the duties of 
the anchorite to be. Although strict 
not a cleric, he must submit to the statutes of the church, say 
his hours, hear mass, and present himself to the priest for con- 
fession. Poverty and charity are to be the two immutable 
principles which govern the outward conduct of his life. For 
the rest, he is free: he owes obedience to God and not to man, 
and is himself ‘‘ abbot and prior and cloister-master of his own 
heart.” 

When Richard Rolle first established himself as a hermit in 
the cell which John de Dalton had provided for him on his 
Pickering estate, he had not found peace or worked out for him- 
self a plan of salvation. He tells us in his writings, especially 
in his Incendium Amoris, that he passed through a time of great 
spiritual conflict, which, in its intensity and long duration, we 
may compare with that recorded by St. Augustine in his Co7- 


ly speaking a layman and 


fessions, or by John Bunyan in Grace Abounding. He first of 
all experienced a season of purgation, during which, by the help 
of prayers and tears and fastings, he conquered carnal affections. 
“My youth,” he says, “was foolish, my childhood vain, my 
adolescence unclean ;’” but, after he had become a hermit, the 
grace of his Creator gradually restrained in him the ives of 
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things temporal, and turned his desire to heavenly things. 
| Throughout this time he suffered from the reproach of backbiters 
| and slanderers, but their evil words were turned by him to 
spiritual profit and growth in grace. From the beginnings of his 
conversion to the time when the heavenly door was first opened 
and illumination from on high entered his soul, there passed a 
space of no less than two years and nine months. 


Yet another year passed, during which, although the heavenly 
door remained open, his soul was not fully illumined. ‘Then one 
day, he says, “I sat forsooth in a chapel, and whilst I was 
delighted with the sweetness of long continued prayer or medita- 
tion, suddenly I felt within me a strange and joyous heat. And 
when I had long time wondered, doubting whence it should 
proceed, I discovered that it came not from any creature but 
from my Creator, for I found it most fervent and gladsome.”’ 
This heat abode with him for the space of nine months, and 
then, seated once more in the same chapel, singing his vespers 
before his evening meal, “ I heard above me sound of musicians 

_ orrather of singers. And while, as I prayed to the heavenly host, 
I gave heed to their song with my whole heart, suddenly and 
‘I know not how, I felt within me the melody of song and the 
most delightful of heavenly harmonies, and it lingered with me 
in my mind. For my meditation was ever changed to melodious 
and my thoughts to hymns of praise; and even in my 
ra} ers and my psalmody I gave forth the same sound. And 
before I had spoken, from this time forward, because of the 
nt sweetness that was within my heart, broke out into 
y”" And now, while all was changed to melody, his 
the same time penetrated with an ineffable sweetness, 
e heat and the melody. And these three gifts— 
cor: heat, melody, and sweetness—remained with 
oughout his life. Sometimes, he tells us, he 
eat and sweetness, and he sings but little ; 
lody is all in all, and the heat is somewhat 
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abated; but often his soul aspires to song with the hj 
delight, and still he recognises within him the heat ara 


ghest 
1 the 


sweetness. 

Such is he wonderful story of Richard Rolle’s illumination 
as told by him in his Incendium Amoris. It extended altogethey 
over a period of four years and three months, and it brought 
to him celestial joy and deep peace of mind. Eastern Writers 
have made us familiar with the stages of purification through 
which the Buddhist mystic passes on his way to the attainment 
of a life of undisturbed contemplation of things spiritual, but 
neither in Buddhist lore nor elsewhere, as far as I know, can 
there be found anything quite like the three phases of Richard 
Rolle’s illumination—the heat, the melody, and then the sweet- 
ness which is begotten of the heat and the melody. 


Having attained this seraphic ecstasy himself, he now 
becomes eager to impart something of it to others, and to make 
them sharers with him in the calor, canoy, and dulcoy of com- 
munion with God. He cannot ascend the pulpit steps and 
preach, except by special permission, for he is neither priest 
nor monk, but layman. But he can converse with the clergy 
ot the laity and tell them of the bliss which he has found. 
Moreover, he can write; he has at his command Latin and 
English ; he will pen epistles and send them to his friends who 
are in need of spiritual instruction ; but, above all else, he will 
be a poet, and the divine melody that ever accompanies him 
shall fashion songs of spiritual solace and healing. 

‘The literary energy of the hermit was ever great, and to the 
simple-minded compiler of the Officium seemed even miraculous. 
When his friends came to him, says this writer, they begged 
him to cease from writing and to address to them words of 
spiritual counsel. ‘These words he readily spoke, and bade them 
cultivate, before all things, the hermit’s love for God. But 
while he conversed with them, he still continued writing, with 4 
speed which seemed to them to imply divine inspiration. 
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Leaving for the present the consid ration of his literary 
works, we may take up once more the thread of his life. We 
do not know how long he remained in the cell which John de 
Dalton had placed at his disposal, but it is probable that the 
four years over which his period of illumination extended were 
spent there. The Office informs us that he was summoned to 
the death-bed of John of Dalton’s wife in order to drive away 
the fiends that assailed her, and that after her death he left his 
cell and moved about from place to place. It is possible that 
his abandonment of his cell was due to something more than the 
death of this lady. By the year 1322, the Constable of Pickering 
Castle had fallen upon evil days. Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, 
whose bailiff he was, had taken up arms against his cousin, 
Edward IJ., and his foreign favourites. At first, success 
attended his steps, but then the tide turned, and on March 16th, 
1322, he was defeated and captured at Borough Bridge, and a 
few days later beheaded at Pontefract Castle. When the great 

Earl fell from power, he dragged others down with him. John 
de Dalton was deprived of his stewardship, and his lands and 
chattels were forfeited. He was arrested and flung into prison, 
but on June 13th, an order was passed for his liberation and for 
the restoration of his lands. <A royal fine, however, of a hundred 
marks was levied upon him, and in 1324 we learn that protec- 
tion for the space of one year was granted to him. Finally, on 
August 5th, 1327, five years after the execution of the Earl of 
Lancaster, a general pardon was granted to him on the con- 
dition that he should serve the King against the Scots.* With 
the departure of John de Dalton from Pickering Castle in 1322, 
: Richard Rolle was without a patron, and it may well Pe that 
it was this, quite as much as the death of John de Dalton’s lady, 


Calendar of Close Rolls (1318-1323), p- $62; Calendar of Patent 
i 324), pp. 135. 359: Calendar of Patent Rolls (1324-1327), 
Records of Duchy of Lancaster, published by the North 
d Society, Vols. ., HtI., and IV., New Series, passim. 
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that led him to take up for a time the life of a wanderer upon 


the face of the earth. 


We do not know how far afield his wanderings led him, but 
it is probable that he kept to Yorkshire. When we next meet 
with him, we find him in the neighbourhood of Ainderby in 
Richmondshire, where dwelt a certain recluse, called Margaret 
Kirkby. She was a friend of the hermit’s, and to her he addressed 
one of the most beautiful of his English epistles, The Form of 
Perfect Living. At this time she was suffering from a terrible 
disease, and a friend of hers, described in the Office as quidam 
paterjamilias, knowing that Richard was near at hand, saddled 
his horse and rode off to bring him to her assistance. When 
the hermit reached her bedside, he found her asleep, and, as she 
slept, her head inclined towards Richard, till at last it rested 
upon him. Then, awaking from sleep with a start, she found 
that the seizure had left her, and whereas before she was speech- 
less, she now broke into song. Gloria tibi, Domine, were her 
words, and the hermit, taking up the strain, continued, natus 
de Virgine. 

Forced to wander, Richard Rolle was eager to turn his 
wanderings to good account. No longer a solitary, as in the 
period of his illumination, he now mingled freely with his fellow 
men in order that he might win them for Christ. In his Melum 
Contemplativorum Ardentium in Amore Dei he tells us that he 
was familiar with the wealth of stately houses no less than with 
the poverty of the simple dalesmen. Sometimes, he tells us, he 
cracked jokes with the girls (jocum cum puellis varo gerebam) 
and chatted with their mothers; and this he did in order that 
all “‘ might learn to love the Creator and might leave vain 
things and the snares of destruction ; that so, desiring to serve 
God rather than man, they might obtain knowledge of things 
celestial and despise the things of earth.” ‘© come, ye youths 
and maidens,” he says in another place, “learn from me, a 
wonderful lover, how to love; forsake the impure love of one 
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another and embrace eternal love. Lo, Christ, lovely of shape 
before the sons of men, the King of Heaven, wants your beauty, 
woos your love. He loves maidens chaste and poor, he loves 
love not lust; he will adorn you with a wonderful crown, a 
worthy diadem, and with shining raiment. Her that now 
languishes in love for Him, He will requite with everlasting 
sweetness.” 


It is not easy to determine what success attended these 
labours of his. “‘It would seem,” writes Professor Horstman, 
“that the order of hermits, which before his time had become 
nearly extinct, was really revived by him, and that after a time 
his example was followed by many.’’ Moreover, the many 
manuscripts of his writings which have been preserved, and the 
fact that writings of a later date and by other hands were fre- 
quently ascribed to him, indicate that he won fame in York- 
shire in the fourteenth century. 


It is evident, however, that at this period of his career he 
encountered much reviling and opposition. The path to 
salvation through love, which he was always pointing out to his 
fellow men, was not the approved path, and his teaching brought 
him into conflict with many both within and without the 
church, His enemies called him a fool, a madman, even a repro- 
bate. They could hardly accuse him of heresy, for in the main 
principles of the catholic faith his orthodoxy was unimpeach- 
able ; so they laughed at his pretended gift of illumination, and 
mocked his heat and melody and sweetness. They maintained 
that his long spells of quiet contemplation were really the after- 
effects of an over-full belly, and they called him the friend of 
publicans and sinners. His worst enemies were the clergy— 
priests, monks, prelates—who questioned the layman’s right to 
teach others the inscrutable mysteries of religion, and despised 
him for his little skill in dialectic. 


The attacks of his enemies caused him pain, 
om his self-appointed path, nor could 


but they could 


not make him swerve fr 
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they diminish the joy which he experienced in the contempla- 
“ Sitting in solitude,’ he says, “I 


tion of the love of God. 
the power of 


experience greater joy than a king in whom 1s all 
> and he has obtained that which no one can take 


earthly wealth,’ 
“conquers pain, and 


away from him—the perfect love which 
conquers threats, because it knows no fear of anything created.” 


The life of the hermit from the time of his appearance in 
Pickering Church on the vigil of the Feast of the Assumption 
right down to his death in 1349 falls into three periods. The 
first period is that which he spent in the cell which John de 
Dalton had provided for him on his estate, and it was followed, 
as we have seen, by a period of wandering. There is nothing 
to show how long this second period lasted, but, some time before 
his death, he ceased from roaming the countryside and found 
a haven of repose in south Yorkshire. There was something 
feminine in Richard’s nature, and it would seem that most of 
his friends were women—nuns and recluses. We have already 
spoken of his intimate friendship with Margaret Kirkby, of 
Ainderby, whom he twice cured of a seizure and to whom he 
addressed his Form of Perfect Living. Another of his epistles, 
that entitled Ego doymio et cor meum vigilat, was written for a 
nun in the Benedictine house of Yeddingham, between Malton 
and Scarborough. Yet another epistle, The Commandment of 
Love to God, is addressed to “a certain sister of Hampole,”’ and 
it may have been his friendship for her that brought him to 
Hampole and induced him to cease from his wanderings and 
give himself up to the tender care of herself and her sister nuns. 


Hampole is a quiet agricultural village, a few miles to the 
north of Doncaster. ‘There, in the year 1170, William de Clarefai 
had established a convent for some fourteen or fifteen nuns of 
the Cistercian order; and their successors in the fourteenth 
century, knowing the sanctity and spiritual wisdom of the North 
Riding hermit, induced him to come and take up his abode 
within their convent’s precincts, ‘They appointed him a her- 
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mitage, ministered to his bodily needs and came to him for 
spiritual counsel. It is probable that he spent long years in their 
midst and wrote there, in the quiet seclusion of his cell, many 
of his works ; for the name by which he was usually known in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries was that of Richard 
Rolle of Hampole, or even Richard Hampole. His death took 
place on September 29th, 1349. The time was that of the 
Black Death, which visited the remotest corners of England and 
spared neither young nor old; but whether he died from this 
pestilence, or from some other malady, we do not know. The 
faithful nuns ministered to him to the last, and, when he was 
dead, they revered him as a saint. His fame outlived him and 
brought many pilgrims to Hampole, eager to worship at his tomb. 
And as the years went by, and the number of pilgrims increased, 
a hope sprang up in the hearts of the nuns that their hero might 
receive canonisation. In expectation of this, they compiled their 
Officium de Sancto Ricardo, to which we owe so much of our 
knowledge of the hermit. But the hopes which they cherished 
were not realised, and though Richard was deemed a saint by 
many in Yorkshire, his official canonisation never took place. 
The reverent regard of his disciples for him, their firm belief in 
his miraculous power and the exultation which fills their souls 
at the thought of his triumph over sin and death, find eloquent 
expression in the metrical portions of the Office, and it is easy 


to imagine the joy which would have filled the hearts of the 


Hampole nuns had they been permitted to sing the hymn which 


was written in his honour : 


Laudis odos decantemus, toto corde jubilemus, 
Festum est leticie. 

Pauper olim heremita, nune predives est it 
Et in statu glorie. 

Vitam illam hic mercatus, 
Datus penetencie. 


1 vita, 


carnis tulit eruciatus, 


So. J ee 
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Mundi pompas abhorrebat, cuncta vana contemnebat, 
Dono sapiencie. 

Ardens intus caritate, foris fulsit pietate, 
Docens moris regulam. 

Amor thema fit doctrine et celestis discipline, 


Cor vertens in favilam. 


Rolle’s literary work covers a wide field, for he was a 
master of verse and prose and of the Latin and English tongues. 
His most significant prose works—De Incendio Amoris and 
De Emendatione Vitae—are, as their titles indicate, in Latin ; 
but they were turned into English by a certain Richard Misyn 
about the year 1435. His English prose consists largely of 
epistles addressed to his followers, homilies and meditations 
on the mystical life. His verse is almost entirely in English, 
the Yorkshire dialect of the fourteenth century being used 
throughout. 

Recent critical investigation has made it fairly clear that the 
famous Prick of Conscience, which treats, in a most imaginative 
manner, of the Judgment Day and the life to come, is not the 
work of Rolle. It is still the custom to attribute to him the 
rendering of the Psalter into English verse, but the poems which 
bear upon them the clearest impress of his personality are the 
devotional lyrics addressed to Christ and the Virgin Mary. I 
transcribe one of them to illustrate the fervour of the poet’s 
adoration of the crucified Christ, and also his skilful handling 
of a difficult rhythm. ‘he almost excessive use of alliteration is 
characteristic of the great alliterative revival in the west and 
north of England in the fourteenth century, while to students 
of dialect the poem will serve as an excellent example of the 
Yorkshire dialect as spoken in the fourteenth century. 


My trewest tresowre sa trayturly taken, 
Sa bytterly bondyn’ wyth bytand bandes - 
How som of thi servandes was thon forsaken 
And lathly for my lufe hurld with thair hee 
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My well of my wele sa wrangwysly wryed, 
Sa pulled owt of presoun to Pylate at prime ; 
Thaire dulles and thaire dyntes ful drerely thou dryed, 
When thai schot in thi syght bath slaver and slyme. 


My hope of my hele sa hyed to be hanged, 

Sa charged with thi crosce and coround with thorne ; 
I'ul sare to thi hert thi steppes tha stanged, 

Me thynk thi bak burd breke, it bendes forborne. 


My salve of my sare sa saryful in syght, 
Sa naked and wayled, thi ryg on the rode 

I'ul hydusly hyngand ; thai heved the on hyght, 
Thai lete the stab in the stane, al stekked that thar 


stode. 


My pereles prynce, als pure I the pray: 
The mynde of this myrour thou lat we noght mysse ; 


Bot wynd up my wylle to won wyth the ay, 
That thou be beryd in my brest, and bryng me to 


blysse. 


Richard Rolle’s poems serve to show that for him love was 


the breath of life, and all his years of asceticism, solitude, and 


served but to strengthen the power of love in him. 


contemplation 
the dialectic of the 


He turned with something like disgust from 
schoolmen, feeling, as he did, that religion was a matter which 
concerned the heart and not the head. His philosophy is 
intuitional, not argumentative. When the Archangel Raphael 
discourses with Adam in Milton’s “ Garden of Eden”’ concerning 
the ‘‘one first matter’ from out of which God created the world 
and all its inhabitants, he says that the difference between the 


human and the angelic intellect consists in the fact that, whereas 


The same thought kindles his lyric 
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man obtains knowledge through discourse or reason, the angelic 
nature knows by intuition : 


Whence the Soul 
Reason receives, and Reason is her being, 
Discursive or Intuitive: Discourse 
Is oftest yours, the latter most is ours, 
Differing but in degree, of kind the same. 


Richard Rolle might have applied the same distinction to the 
knowledge of things divine which was gained by him and that 
which was gained by the schoolmen. For knowledge must come 
to him by way of illumination from on high, or not at all. The 
heat and melody and sweetness which fill his heart, he tells 
us in his Incendium Amoris, are but the love of Christ mani- 
festing itself in man’s soul. Christ, moreover, is the spouse of 
the human soul. “It is said that the nightingale gives herself 
up all night long to song and melody in order that she may please 
him to whom she is joined. How much more should I sing to 
Christ, my Jesus, with greatest sweetness, who is the spouse 
of my soul throughout this present life, which is but night in 
comparison with the brightness which is to come.” 

“ What is love? ” he asks in his Form of Perfect Living, and 
teplies, “‘ Love is an ardent yearning after God, together with a 
wondrous delight and sense of security. God is light and fire ; 
light clarifies our reason, and fire kindles our desires, so that 
we wish for nothing but Him. Love is a life, coupling together 
the lover and his beloved. Love makes us one with God. 


Tove 


is the beauty of all virtues,”’ 


al ardour in his spiritual 


Ihesu, my lef, my lord, my Kyng, 
Yo the my soule hath gret longyng ; 


Thou hast hit weddet with the Ring ; 


When thi wille is, to the hit bring 


| ae: poe Taek 
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Ihesu, al feir, my lemmon briht, 
I the beseche with al my miht, 
Bring my soule in to thi liht, 
Ther is day and never niht. 


Even in his most ecstatic moods, Rolle never allows himself 
to wander from the straight road which orthodoxy had con- 
structed as a highway from the worthlessness of earth to the 
exceeding great worth of Heaven. After his death, we are told, 
the Wycliffite Lollards endeavoured to father some of their 
writings upon him, and so pervert the minds of the faithful ; 
but the nuns of Hampole claimed that they alone possessed 
authentic copies of his writings, and these they kept secure by 
means of iron chains. 


Differences of view may well arise as to the significance of 
Richard Rolle in the religious life of the fourteenth century ; 
but one fact is scarcely open to question. At a time when 
religious thought was crystallising into dogma, and a hard crust 
of formalism was collecting over the great truths of Christianity, 
the Yorkshire hermit taught his fellow men that religion was 
not a branch of scholasticism, but the free outpouring of the 
heart in love to God. Love occupies the same place in his lyrics 
and prose writings as it does in the epistles of St. John. His 
may have been the voice of one crying in the wilderness, but 
it was a voice that compelled men to listen. Manuscript copies 
of his works, belonging for the most part to the latter half of the 
fourteenth century, abound ; some of his Latin writings were, 
moreover, translated by his band of followers into English, in 
order that a wider circulation of his ideas might be secured. 
His fame, too, extended far beyond the borders of the county 
in which his life was spent. Wynkyn de Worde printed one or 
two of his works early in the sixteenth century, while others 
passed through the presses of Antwerp, Paris, and Cologne. ‘The 
Reformation, however, caused his name to pass from the 
memories of Englishmen, and it was not until the nineteenth 
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century was well advanced that a revival of interest in this 
Yorkshire mystic began. Then the labours of scholars like 
Rey. H. R. Bramley and Dr. Horstmann rendered some of his 
better known works accessible to readers; philologists turned 
their attention to his English writings because of the purity of 
his Northumbrian dialect, and Rolle began to secure a place in 
our histories of literature. The revival of mysticism in England 
in the twentieth century has greatly enlarged Rolle’s circle of 
readers, and the proud title of ‘‘ the father of English mysticism ”’ 
has been bestowed upon him. The rendering into English of 
The Fire of Love and The Mending of Life, by Miss Comper, 
within the last few weeks, should do much to further this revival 
of interest, and I would fain hope that here in Yorkshire, the 
county which is so intimately associated with his life and 
missionary labours, his memory may once more be cherished, 
and that Yorkshiremen, turning at times restlessly away from 
the turmoil of business, may partake of the heat, the melody, 
and the sweetness that were the gifts to his generation of this 
early pilgrim on the mystic way, this Yorkshire St. Francis. 


POPULAR SPEECH AND STANDARD ENGLISH 
By L. PEARSALL SMITH, M.A. 


A PAPER READ AT THE MEETING OF THE SOCIETY, 
IN THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS, 
ON NOVEMBER 14th, 1914. 


As your Society has always welcomed papers on the wider 
aspects of linguistic questions, I thought it best, when I was 
asked to address you, not to deal with any special point in regard 
to dialect—a task indeed for which I should not consider myself 
competent—but to avail myself to the fullest extent of the 
liberty you allow, and to treat of the relations, or at least of 
some of the relations, between Standard English, and the other 
forms of native speech which lie outside its borders. I have 
called those other forms “ Popular Speech’’; they include of 
course the regional dialects which are the special objects of your 
study, and they are largely made up of these; but my term is 
wider in extension than that of “‘ Dialect,“ as it admits also 
forms of language which are hardly dialects in the narrower 
sense of the word—the speech of sailors, of workmen in various 
trades, vulgarisms, cockneyisms, and the like. Exact and precise 
definitions and classifications of all these various forms of speech 
are hardly possible, so mixed are they, and so imperceptibly do 
they shade one into another; and anyhow such classifications 
are not necessary for our purpose—we are only concerned with 
the broad opposition or contrast between what is called Good, 
or Correct English, the language of literature and educated 
conversation, and all the other forms of Hnglish speech which 
Vary in greater or less degree from, the accepted standards of 
Pronunciation, of idiom, of vocabulary, and grammar. ‘The 
formation of this Standard English, its growth and enrichment 
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in the course of centuries, is described in every history of our 
language, and we are now witnessing its immense extension, the 
Way in which, by means of quickened social intercourse, by 
the press, by popular education, it is spreading its domain ever 
more widely. ‘The influence of Standard English on popular 
speech is easy to observe ; but the reverse action, the influence 
of popular speech, of dialects, of all the various forms of 
unschooled English, on the standard language, is one which I 
think is worthy of study, and it is to this subject that I wish to 


call your attention to-day. 


Many terms are added to Standard English each year, and 
become known to every educated person. The greater number 
of these are what we may call learned terms. They belong to 
the language of science, of art and politics, and they are formed 
by processes familiar to us all. They are either borrowed 
from foreign tongues, or they are deliberately coined by men of 
science out of Greek or Latin elements, or they are derivatives 
formed by the addition of suffixes to words already existing in 
the language. Thus in the nineteenth century words like 
employé, photograph, cinematograph, aeroplane, centralization, 
pauperism, and hundreds of others of the same kind have been 
added to the language. But along with these we find a very 
different class of words making their appearance—vivid and 
expressive terms like fad, nag, nugget, thud, pernickety, niggling, 
yollicking, and many others, which are not borrowed from 
abroad, nor formed out of learned elements, nor created by the 
usual linguistic processes. Whence do these words come, to 
what do they owe their origin, their spread, and their final 
acceptance into the standard language? It is by no means 
always easy to answer these questions; but in many cases 
it has been possible to trace their history, and a very large 
number of them have been found to, be local terms, words 
belonging to various dialects, which have spread from the 
districts where they were spoken, and have found, for some 
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reason or other, general acceptance. It is only necessary to 
Jook at any of the older glossaries of local terms to see how many 
of the words contained in them have, since those glossaries were 
compiled, been added to Standard English. More than two 
hundred years ago, as you are no doubt aware, an eminent 
antiquary of this city, Ralph Thoresby, made a collection, 
apparently from this neighbourhood, of local words, and among 
these he included terms like bleak, luncheon, muffin, paddock, 
slap, saunter, swamp, and many others, which are now Standard 
English, and could not any longer be described as dialect words. 


There are various ways by which these terms from local popular 
and unschooled speech have made their way into the literary 
language, and as these processes are still going on every day 
about us, and we all consciously or unconsciously play our part 
in them, it may be of interest to describe them in a little more 
detail. 


It is obvious that the most easily-opened door between 
dialect and Standard English is formed by some special trade 
or occupation. Whenever a business or occupation, flourishing 
in one locality, spreads to other districts, it naturally carries 
its special terms with it. Thus the workmen from the North of 
England who-made the first railways, added to the standard 
vocabulary of England, and indeed to the vocabularies of most 
continental Countries, local and northern words like shunt, bogie, 
trolley, tram; miners have familiarized us with words like coke 
and nugget, and blight and clove are additions made by gardeners 
and farmers. Sports also when they become widely popular 
carry their terms with them; Jasher is a local word picked up 
by boatmen in the Thames valley, skid and hub are dialect words 
made familiar to us by bicycling ; rink is a Scottish word, and 
from Scotland has come that large collection of golfing terms, 
which has recently been added to the vocabularies of England 
and the Continent. 


But there are other ways, more important, but more difficult 
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to trace, by which popular and dialect words make their way 
in the standard language. ‘To understand these it will be 
necessary to remind you that this accepted and standard 
language, known and familiar to us all, is really, in spite of its 
apparently uniform character, made up of several varieties of 
speech which vary somewhat from each other in their vocabulary, 
their idioms, and their grammar. First of all there is the 
language of familiar talk, with its expletives, its special idioms, 
and an element, varying according to the taste of the speaker, 
of what we loosely call slang. Above this ’‘ familiar ” speech is 
the language of polite conversation, ‘“ good colloquial ’’ English 
we may call it, which is free, or almost entirely free from slang, 
although it contains certain elements of vocabulary and idiom 
which would be considered out of place in the next stratum of 
English—the literary language. This literary or written English 
is richer in vocabulary and more formal in construction than the 
spoken language, and like the spoken language, it is of two kinds, 
for the English of poetry is somewhat more archaic, both in 
grammar and vocabulary, than that of prose composition. 


We have therefore four or—if we include slang—five main 
varieties of standard English—each with its special set of terms 
and idioms. ‘There is however no rigid or permanent barrier 
between these different strata. They lie indeed superimposed 
one over the other, but their borders touch, and a continual 
interchange takes place between them. We might compare 
them to linguistic steps, or to a staircase of language, up and 
down which words and phrases are continually ascending and 
descending. Terms from the vocabulary of literature and 
science descend into colloquial speech, and in the same way 
colloquial expressions and idioms make their way upward into 
written English. Now if we examine this linguistic staircase, 
we will find that its lowest step or rung is fixed close to the soil 
of popular, dialect and uneducated speech. We see this plainly 
in our slang vocabulary. For while this lawless element of speech 
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4s largely made up of accepted words used in forced or ludicrous 
senses—as in words like brass, cheek, jaw, and in vague inten- 
sives like awful, immense, stunning, and the like—it also contains 
a large number of definitely new words. Some of these it is true, 
have been plainly formed with that grotesque or humorous inten- 
tion which gives slang its special character—words like hanky- 

and a large number of others with which I will not offend 
your ears—but among them are many which are of a more 
legitimate kind ; that is to say they are genuine definitions, and 
describe things for which we have no other equally expressive 
terms. Each epoch has its own slang vocabulary, and this 
vocabulary is always undergoing a sifting process. The element 
in it which is definitely slangy—which is created, that is to say, 
not to describe a thing, but to say something funny about it, 
either vanishes with the taste which produced it, or still remains 
slang ; while the genuine and useful definitions, which fill up a 
real gap in the language, when they are once firmly fixed on the 
lower rungs of the linguistic ladder, push themselves upwards 
slowly one step after another. They are used in colloquial 
talk, in familiar letters, then in easy prose, and sometimes they 
make their way into the vocabulary of the poets. We have 
therefore at any given moment a whole collection of terms whose 
character and value is gradually shifting. ‘These terms, whatever 
their origin, have almost always at their first appearance the 
character of low and slangy words. This character however 
many of them lose in the process of time, although it is not 
difficult at any given moment to distinguish the class to which 
each of them belongs. ‘Thus among the more recent additions 
to the slang vocabulary we find the words barmy, piffle, geezer, 
swank, and many others that belong definitely to the vocabulary 
of vulgarisms. A little above these is another set of words 
which have been somewhat longer in use, and have reached the 
ersation—words like dotty, duffer, jiffy, 
Another set of these terms like bother, 
edle, have been adopted into the 
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potier, and flabbergast. 
fogy, nag, fad, cantankerous, dat 
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language of polite conversation, although they are hardly yet 
at home in the vocabulary of dignified composition. In the class 
still above these are words of older date, words like clever, stingy, 
sham, shabby, gambler, which were condemned by Dr. Johnson 
150 years ago as “low” or “cant”? words, but which now have 
been accepted into the prose vocabulary ; while words like beach 
and billow and swamp and dwindle have long since made their 
way into Standard English, are not now out of place in the 
selectist vocabulary of English poetry. 


These various terms which I have mentioned are all terms 
which have been traced with more or less certainty to various 
dialects—clever and stingy, as no doubt you know, were noted by 
Sir Thomas Browne as East Anglian terms ; cantankerous was de- 
scribed as a Wiltshire word in the eighteenth century, and swank, 
which seems to be one of the more recent additions to our slang 
vocabulary, was mentioned more than a hundred years ago as 
belonging to one of the Midland dialects. And with these more 
definitely dialect terms it would not be difficult to make a large 
collection of similar words, drawn from the other fields of popular 
English—the speech of sailors and workmen, the vocabularies 
of the prize-ring, and all the various forms of popular pastimes. 
Sportsmen pick up these words from grooms and gamekeepers, 
children learn them from servants, masters from their workmen ; 
they drift from stables and gardens into drawing-rooms, and 
wherever the educated and uneducated meet and talk together, 
words and phrases from the popular speech are added to the 
vocabulary of the upper classes. 


But the process of ascent for dialect and popular words is 
by no means always this slow and gradual one I have described. 
There are many terms of this kind, which owing to the patronage 
of some illustrious person, have been received at once on their 
own merits, and without question, into the best society, ‘These 
patrons are famous writers of provincial origin, who add to the 
literary Janguage terms from the districts where they were born, 
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or where they spent their early years. Scottish writers, for 
instance, have introduced many Northern words into the standard 
speech of England—words like id and outcome, which we owe to 
Carlyle, and croon, eerie, fiunkey, gloaming, with which Burns’ 
poems have made us familiar. But by far the greatest trafiicker 
in this kind of merchandise was Sir Walter Scott, who, endowed 
as he was with a keen sense of living language, sedulously 
collected words from popular speech and dialect. These he made 
use of in his novels, for the most part in the dialogue, and thus 
a large vocabulary of dialect expressions became familiar to 
his readers—and many of them—words like daft, astir, sleuth- 
hound, glamour, gruesome—became naturalized in the literary 
language. It is not uninteresting to note how large a part of the 
romantic vocabulary of gloom and mystery—words like murk, 
gloaming, glamour, gruesome, fey, bogle, cere, uncanny, eldritch, 
wraith, warlock, and second-sight—has drifted south from the 
mists and mountains of romantic Scotland ; and in this collection 
of terms we find good examples of the expressive powers of local 
forms of speech, and learn how a standard language can enrich 


itself by drawing on their resources. 


Now that we have examined in a somewhat cursory manner 
the various ways by which popular and dialect words make their 
way into the standard language, there remain in regard to these 
words several questions which are not without interest and 
importance. In the first place what is their origin, and by what 
processes have they been formed? About many of them there 
is no difficulty, they are simply ancient words which belonged to 
the Anglo-Saxon or the Middle English vocabularies, and which 
have been preserved in dialect, although they have disappeared 
from Standard English. ‘They have returned to their places 
after a longer or shorter period of eclipse— sometimes as technical 


terms, sometimes in the form of vulgarisms, and sometimes as 
Many others belong to that ancient 


literary provincialisms. 
deposit of Scandinavian words which was brought by the Danes 
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to England and was preserved in the dialects of the districts 
where they settled. But the greater number of them possess 
no such ancient history—they are not, as far as we know, 
survivals, but fresh creations—new roots, formed of expressive 
sound, which embody the thoughts and feelings of their creators. 
They are products of the old word-making power of primitive 
speech—a power which for various reasons, which I shall suggest 
to you later, has been largely lost in our Standard English, but 
which is still preserved in the forms of unschooled speech that 
are untrammelled by the artificial conditions imposed, and 
necessarily imposed, on the literary language. The popular 
vernaculars are in fact vast speech-jungles, in which old forms 
are decaying and new ones continually springing into life; and 
this process, this fermentation, results in the creation of number- 
Jess new words which come to birth, and live and die in tropical 
profusion. They are formed in response to the needs of the 
moment; the greater number hardly survive the occasion 
which brought them forth, but others gradually establish 
themselves, spread from district to district, and finally become 


known to us all. 


Writers on language sometimes speak of what is called 
dialectical regeneration, the enrichment of the standard speech 
by terms from the unwritten dialects. ‘That the recovery of 
old and obsolete words is a gain to the language no one is likely 
to question; but the enrichment we derive from the exercise 
in popular speech of its freer linguistic powers, is I think even 
more important. ‘This enrichment is of various kinds, and as 
its value is perhaps not generally appreciated, it may be worth 
while to describe it more particularly. In the first place 
we find that popular speech has preserved that power of making 
compounds out of native words which, owing to our habit of 
borrowing, we have largely lost in Standard English, Our 
dialects and the speech of sailors and workmen are full of 
homely and useful compounds, and every now and then words 
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of this kind, like output for instance, or makeweight, shortcoming, 
handicap, or the recent miner’s term bedrock, make their way 
into the standard language, in spite of the current prejudice 
against English compounds—a prejudice due in part at least, 
no doubt to their popular origin. Much more numerous and 
important than these are the words which seem to be really 
| new roots, fresh formations made out of expressive sounds, and 
products of the true onomatopeeic faculty. The publication of 
the great Oxford Dictionary has brought to light the fact that, 
during the whole course of its history, our language has been 
continually enriched by words like hoot and chatter, bounce and 
bump, hurry and hubbub and smash and splash and thud, and 
by humorous formations like cantankerous, pernickety, rollicking, 
| flabbergast, higglepiggeldy, and harum-scarum, and hundreds of 
| others of the same kind. Many of these have been traced to 
dialect sources ; the origin of others still remains obscure, but 
there can be little doubt that, if we knew more about them, 
we should find that they too are products of popular and 
unschooled English. 
| 


There is yet another way in which popular speech makes use 
of the elements of sound in our language. The practical and 
energetic character of English is due in part to its abundance 

| of monosyllabic words ; but in these the dialects are even more 
tich and abundant ; almost all the simple sounds possible to our 
speech are given a meaning, and these useful penny-pieces of 
English from the popular mint are continually gaining general 


currency. ‘Thus more or less recently dialect words like fad, 
pet, nag, lilt, hub, skid, and many others have been accepted 
into the standard vocabulary ; and it is of interest to note that 
several monosyllables from English dialects, coke and snob and 
lunch and tram, have proved of such value that they have been 
borrowed into foreign vocabularies as well, and are now current 
most all over the Continent of Europe. 


_ In speaking of the enrichment which the standard language 
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derives from popular and free and unschooled English, I have 
so far confined myself to individual words, about whose history 
we have more or less definite information. But I should like 
to suggest to you that there are other elements of even greater 
importance, but more difficult to trace, which come from the 
same sources, are the products of the same powers, and enter 
Standard English in the same ways. If, for instance, we 
examine the idiomatic element of our language, that is to say 
the forms of expression, the constructions and phrases which 
are peculiar to English, and which often convey a significance 
very different from the grammatical and logical meaning of the 
words which compose them, we will find, in their character and 
history, a curious and striking resemblance to the popular words 
of which I have been speaking. Like them, these idioms 
are extremely numerous in the dialects, like them they often 
appear first in slang and familiar conversation, and are con- 
demned as vulgarisms, but gradually, in the course of time, they 
Jose their vulgar associations, and rise through good colloquial 
speech into the literary language. Probably the most numerous 
of these idiomatic expressions are those in which two or more 
words, often of a colourless and abstract kind, combine in the 
new and living nucleuses of vivid speech, with meanings often 
very far from the logical meanings of the words themselves. 
Many of these, to light on, to make bold, are old expressions, 
well-established in the literary language ; many, like the phrases 
to hold with, keep in with, to knock under, to knock off work, keen 
on, and in for it, belong to the colloquial vocabulary ; while 
others, like to do for a person, to let into, or to let on, to pull a 
person's leg, to give it to someone, to kick up a row, or to hook 
it, still retain their vulgar associations. 


About the origin and history of the older idioms of this kind 
we know very little; but those which I have described as 
colloquial or slangy are all to be found in various dialects ; 
others, like the miner's phrase, to erop wp, are technical terms 
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of workmen, and many like hard wp, taken aback, to rig out, to 
fall foul of, to sail in, to take it easy, come to us from the speech 
of sailors. We are all now reading, day by day the letters 
written from the battlefields abroad, and along with our 
enthusiasm at this time of national crisis and our admiration 
for the pluck and spirit of the writers, it may be perhaps per- 
mitted to a linguistic student to add a tribute of praise to the 
picturesque English in which the private soldier describes his 
experiences and adventures. These letters are full of vivid 
idioms, many of which are not to be found in any dictionary— 
they are products of the free creative powers of popular speech, 
and some of them will no doubt in time be added to that 
idiomatic element in our standard language which seems to be 
so largely derived from popular sources. 


Even more important than these is the wealth of proverbial 
expressions, comparisons, metaphors, and vivid and picturesque 
phrases, in which dialects and popular forms of speech are so 
rich, and which, like dialect words and idioms, are continually 
drifting into the standard language. These homely expressions 
from field and farm, from the sea, from mines and workshops 
and barracks, make their way, like words and idioms, into slang 
and colloquial speech. And they come to us also through 
literature; for the example of many other great writers has 
shown the literary artist that, in his search for a sensuous and 
pictured language, full of zest and irony, and rich in poetic 
phrase and image, he cannot do better than have recourse to 
the treasure-house of popular speech—the varied and living 
material created by generations of humble and unconscious 
artists. ‘That ‘‘ incomparable sweetness in its clownishness,” 
which Dryden noted in the Dorie dialect of Theocritus, “ like 
a fair shepherdess in her country russet, talking in a Yorkshire 
tone,”’* is a note of wild music which poets have often tried to 


* Preface to Sylvae, (Dryden's Hssays, Ed. W. P Ker, I., p. 265.) 
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recapture ; and they have found, by their return to the soil and 
speech of rustic life, that contact with the earth by means of 
which they have been able to renew their strength. 

If we ask why the standard language, the English of the 
educated classes, should find it necessary to draw so largely on 
dialect and popular, and what we call incorrect speech, for these 
elements, instead of providing them out of its own resources, 
it is not difficult to find an answer. For it is inevitable that 
when any form of speech becomes a standard and written 
language, that it should, as a consequence lose much of its 
linguistic freedom. All forms of speech have of course these 
rules and usages, but in a written language these rules and 
usages become much more settled and stereotyped; they are 
registered in grammars and dictionaries, they are taught in 
schools, and words and idioms are judged, not by their expressive 
power, but by their ‘‘ correctness,’ that is to say by their agree- 
ment with accepted standards. 

Such an attitude or state of mind tends of course to fix 
grammar and pronunciation, discourage new idioms, and to cripple 
the free and spontaneous powers of word-creation. These powers 
indeed can never be entirely suppressed, but they are driven 
into the outlawed regions of slang, and manifest themselves for 
the most part in grotesque or humorous perversions of form or 
meaning—perversions whose value is lessened or destroyed by the 
conscious desire to shock or surprise which inspires them. 


A standard language moreover is, under modern conditions, a 
written rather than a spoken language. The printed word 
becomes more and more the reality, the spoken word an echo 
or faint copy of it. This inversion of the normal relation between 
speech and writing, this predominance of the eye over the ear, 
of the written symbol over its audible equivalent, tends to 
deprive the language of that vigour and reality which comes, and 
can only come from its intimate association with the acts and 
passions of men, as they vividly describe and express them in 
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their speech. Freed from the necessity of using terms which 
can be easily spoken and understood, and more concerned with 
abstract thought than feeling, the written language, when it 
finds new terms are necessary, supplies its needs by borrowing 
learned words, or by making long compounds out of Greek or 
Latin elements. It is by means of these mechanical or dead 
words that it tries to make up for its lack of original power ; 
and their abundant use, and the mechanical ease by which 
they can be formed, tends in its turn to cripple still further 


" what creative powers it may still possess. 


This freedom from speech conditions of the literary language 
tends also to weaken or destroy that assimilative power, that 
reactive energy, which has enabled English in the past to absorb 
and naturalize so many and various foreign elements. To be 
spoken, a foreign word must be easily pronounced ; but if we 
merely read it, there is no need to change its shape ; and while 
in popular and dialect speech foreign words are always turned 
into English ones, and so incorporated in the language, this 
more and more rarely happens in Standard English—indeed the 
whole tendency is now the other way, and terms that once were 
naturalized, are one by one being made un-English, and turned 
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back into foreign forms. 

It is plain therefore, that when a spoken dialect becomes a 
standard and written language, although it gains no doubt 
immensely by that elevation, it yet must lose something, and 
suffer in its freedom, by the conditions necessarily imposed on it. 


; But in addition to these inevitable drawbacks, our standard 
language, like that of other countries, is hampered at the present 
moment, and has long been hampered, by certain prevailing 
_ notions and prejudices inherited from the false conceptions and 
inadequate knowledge of the past. The older grammarians, 
r instance, were unaware, of reluctant to admit that it was 
age and nothing but usage, which gave validity to the rules of 
mar, and they therefore attempted to base these rules on 
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logical conceptions ; and regarding grammar as an embodiment 
of logic, they treated any breach of its rules, not as a mere breach 
of custom, but as an offence against human reason. Wishing 
to bring order into what they considered the chaos of living 
speech, they tried to lop and prune its growths, and make it 
conform to certain abstract rules and principles. “I have 
laboured,” Dr. Johnson said, “‘ to refine our language to gram- 
matical purity, and to clear it from colloquial barbarisms, 
licentious idioms, and irregular combinations.’’* Intellect- 
ualism of this kind, the desire to force “ grammatical purity,” 
and logical consistency on so rich and varied and illogical a 
thing as human speech, although it may have been beneficial 
in some ways, has yet tended to repress that natural impulse of 


language to find expression in vivid idiomatic and often illogical 
turns and phrases. 


Another notion entertained by Dr. Johnson and the older 
lexicographers, and still more or less prevalent among us, is the 
notion that every word should have what they called an 
“etymology ’— should be correctly derived from another 
well-established term in English or some other language. Words 
therefore without an etymology, new-made out of expressive 
sound, suffer from a certain prejudice against them, and the 
faculty which creates them is more or less repressed. Another 
notion which is less consciously entertained, but which is still 
prevalent among us, is the notion that a new name should be 
as far as possible a definition ; that an object should not so much 
be evoked by its apellation, but logically described. It is owing 
to these prejudices in favour of correct derivation and logical 
description, combined with the weakening of its word-making 
powers, that our standard language is becoming more and more 
overloaded with the long, learned, and mechanically com- 
pounded words which are among its greatest drawbacks. 


* Rambler, 208, 
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It is not my object however to attack Standard English, or 
depreciate its value and importance. Such an accepted form 
of national language, with its varied vocabulary, all its nice 
distinctions of grammar and idiom, and all the enrichments 
and adornments it has received from past generations, is un- 
doubtedly the most precious inheritance of any people—the 
depository of its noblest memories, the treasure-house of its 
ideal possessions. It is a patrimony which we feel, and rightly 
feel, must be jealously guarded; and the instinct is essentially a 
sound one which makes us shrink from any offence against its 
accepted usages and rules. But the position of the King’s 
English is a sure one, and is founded on the firm basis of social 
need. Since it has long since become a class dialect, the 
vernacular of the governing social order, a knowledge of its 
usages, and an undeviating obedience to its laws, has become 
almost a necessity for those who would share in the privileges 
of the educated classes. More and more too, this standard 
speech, and the respect for its usages, is being extended, and 
there is not the slightest danger at the present day that its 
authority or dominance will be questioned or disregarded. The 
danger lies rather in the other direction—that in our scrupulous 
and almost superstitious respect for correct English, we may 
forget that other and freer forms of spoken English have also 
their value, and make useful contributions to our linguistic 
resources. 


For after all a standard language never exists entirely on its 
own capital ; in its origin one among many dialects, it becomes 
supreme, but it never really crushes out its competitors. Nor 
would it be to its advantage to do so, for from these competitors, 
made subordinate but not destroyed, it is able to draw valuable 
elements for its own enrichment. ‘The regions of popular speech 


have always formed, and still form a vast district, full of wild, 
Uncouth, and extravagant growths, perversions, vulgarisms, 
and degradations of all kinds, ‘They are the products of that 
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tich and exuberant soil, but they are not its only products. 
Among them we find great stores of ancient terms, and many 
new and vivid words and idioms, fresh-formed in the popular 
imagination. T'rom these wild districts terms and phrases are 
continually finding their way into the standard language— 
drifting like air-borne seeds over the walls and barriers which 
guard its precincts. They do much to maintain its health and 
vigour, enriching it with a homely element it can hardly provide 
out of its own materials. Probably this vigorous and native 
reinforcement was never more necessary than at the present 
day, when our Standard English is becoming more colourless, 
more alien and abstract, more of a written and less and less of a 
spoken language. And while the need for this reinforcement is 
growing, the sources from which it has been derived in the past 
are in danger of being dried up and exhausted. ‘To the reasons 
therefore of scientific interest, or of sentiment, which give value 
to the study of dialects, and the attempt to preserve them, I 
should like to suggest a third reason—the value namely to 
standard English itself of dialects and other forms of free and 
unwritten English. 


If a sense of that value were more widely diffused among 
the educated classes, we might perhaps hope for a change 
of taste, which would benefit our language, and help to 
correct some of the less happy tendencies. Such a change 
of taste would have various effects. In the first place, 
if it were more thoroughly realized that the word-making 
faculty belonged, not to the educated, but the unedu- 
cated classes, a preference would be given to popular terms 
over those mechanically made by men of science; and when a 
name for a new machine was needed, we should try to find out 
what it was called by the workmen who handled it, and attempt 
to give currency to that name, Then again, when foreign 
words were added to the language and became popular, we should 
feel it better and more correct to pronounce them as they are 
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pronounced in poptlar speech; giving them, that is to say, 
English shapes and sounds, instead of keeping them as we do 
now, alien and unnaturalized elements in the language. It 
is even possible—though here perhaps I am lapsing into an 
unacademic heresy unsuitable to these surroundings—it is even 
possible that when the history and analogies of our language 
are better understood, we may come to look with not unkindly 
eyes on some at least of the results of what is called ‘‘ popular 
etymology ’’—those perversions or corruptions, as they are called, 
due to the attempt to give some kind of homely meaning to 
learned and unfamiliar words. This process of transformation 
or perversion has played a large part in the past history of our 
vocabulary, and we owe to the happy ignorance and philological 
unscrupulosity of unlettered people beautiful words like gully- 
flower, rosemary, and pennyroyal. Sparrowgrass, for the learned 
asparagus was correct English in the eighteenth century, and 
it is perhaps permitted to one addressing a Dialect Society, to 


confess his preference for this form. 


There are many other advantages, less open to question, 
which would result from a more widely diffused sense of the value 
of dialect and popular speech. Old words which still preserve 
their life in dialect might be recovered by the standard language ; 
forms of pronunciation and grammar would be no longer judged 
entirely by a social standard, but on their linguistic merits 5 and 
among these would be found many superior in use and beauty 
to those now current in correct English. A recent writer in 
the Times has for instance pointed out how much better it 
would be if we should adopt the popular plurals, Postes, frostes 
for the almost unpronouncable posts, frosts; and the Poet 
Laureate, in a recent book on English prouunciation, has 
suggested that speakers of Standard English should recognise 
and try to imitate the richer and fuller sounds which many of our 
vowels have preserved in Northern dialects, 


however, that 


At the present moment it must be confessed, 
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we are far from this modification of taste, this linguistic change 
of heart—the trend of fashion is quite in the opposite direction, 
and our Standard English is growing more and more learned 
and difficult and undemocratic. But linguistic fashions are not 
governed by absolutely blind forces ; they always depend to a 
large extent—and now they more than ever depend—on the 
taste of the educated classes. ‘he duty of these classes is, under 
normal conditions, one of conservatism, of opposition to the 
popular tendencies; but when the forces of conservatism become 
too strong, they may do well to relax their rigour, and lean 
more to the democratic side. 


For human speech is after all a democratic product, the 
creation, not of scholars and grammarians, but of unschooled 
and unlettered people. Scholars and men of education may 
cultivate and enrich it, and make if flower into all the beauty 
of a literary language; but its rarest blooms are grafted on a 
wild stock, and its roots are deep-buried in the common soil. 
From that soil it must still draw its sap and nourishment, if it 
is not to perish, as the other standard languages of the past have 
perished, when in the course of their history, they have been 
separated and cut off from the popular vernacular—from that 
vulgar speech which has ultimately replaced their outworn and 
archaic forms. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


A Yorkshire Tyke: Rustic Tunes, mainly in the Doric Mode, 
by George H. Cowling (Grant Richards, Ltd.) 


The above volume is a collection of short poems in 

- the dialect of the region between Whitby and Scarborough. 

The atmosphere is that of the dales and moorlands, and Mr. 

Cowling has interpreted with great truth and sympathy the 
lives and minds of the country people of that district. 

In one poem he introduces us to the Martinmas hirings at 
Scarborough, and in another he presents, in dramatic fashion, 
the thoughts of a stump orator—a member of the “ blue water 
school ’’—on the subject of war. Mr. Cowling makes us feel 
throughout the charm and terse vigour of the North Riding 
speech in giving utterance to simple thoughts and elemental 
emotions, and he paints the comedy and tragedy of country life 
with great skill. He gives voice to the countryman’s joy in the 
return of Spring to the dales, but is well aware that Yorkshire 
is not Arcadia, and introduces no falsetto note into his poems. 
Several delightful love-lyrics find a place in this collection, and 
one of them deserves quotation here, by reason of its freshness 
of fancy and its epigrammatic close : 


A’s gotten t’ bliss 0’ moonten-tops ti-neet, 
hot A’s i’ bondage noo, an’ blind an’ deaf. 
Brethren, A’s stown !. an’ fand it vary sweet, 
Sea strike my neam off, if 't be your beleaf 
A’s slidin back. 
Last neet, as A were shoggin’ on up t’ street, 
A acted t’ theal. 
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Ye think A’s hardened. Ay! A see ye lewk. 
A stell ’t, it’s true; bud, brethren, A’ll repay. 
A’ll pay back ten-foad ivrything A tewk, 
An fuak’s mun say whate’er they like tae say. 
It were a kiss. 
An’ t’ lass hes promist iv oor ingle-neuk 
Tae neam t’ day. 


In an interesting preface Mr. Cowling writes with excellent 
judgment on the use of dialect in poetry, and we can heartily 
commend the instruction which he gives, both to writers of 
dialect verse and to all lovers of the ‘‘ Doric mode.” 


Tykes Abrooad, by Walter Hampson, with illustrations by F. 
Wharton (W. Nicholson & Sons, Ltd., Wakefield). 


In Mr. Walter Hampson the reader will discover a Yorkshire 
Mark Twain. In this volume the author describes in racy West 
Riding prose — interspersed with occasional lyrics — the 
adventures of five Yorkshiremen during a visit to Normandy 
and Brittany. Their French was scarcely that of the Comédie 
Frangaise, and therein lies much of the humour of the story 
they have to tell. A fastidious reader may find that many of 
the adventures which are here related border on the farcical, but 
who is foolish enough to be fastidious when reading broad 
Yorkshire? The author has undoubtedly the gift of vivid 
narrative, together with a ready eye to grasp the salient qualities 
of the French character and the features of a French landscape. 
We heartily commend his description of the famous Mont St. 
Michel in which truth and imagination unite to form a very 
delightful picture. Many of our readers will doubtless have 
visited this sublime monument of medieval art, and, after a 
- round of sight-seeing, will have partaken of the omelettes of M. 


—— 
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Poulard ainé; but it has been left to a Tyke Abrooad to discover \ 
that those world-famous omelettes were “nowt but Yorkshire 
pudden made "baat blatter.” But I must let the author tell i 


the story of his discovery in his own words : 


“When ’Lijah gat his first plateful, he luk’d at it varry 
suspicious. ‘What's this stuff?’ he ax’d. ‘It’s omelettes,’ 
said th’ Owd General. ‘Get it daan tha,’ he shaated. ‘ Well, 
this licks all. Ah’ve had Hamlet to do, an’ Ah’ve had Hamlet 
to play mony a time, but this is th’ first time Ah’ve had 
Hamlet to eit ; onyha, Ah’m baan to see what he tastes like,’ 
an’ they both set to work i’ gooid earnest. ‘Ther’s some 
sense i’ this,’ said th’ Owd General. ‘Ther’s noa booans in 
‘em.’ ‘ Tha’st reight lad,’ said ’Lijah ; an’ ther’s noa deceeat 
abaat ‘em; tha can see clean throo ’em.’ “Soa tha can, lad,’ 
said th’ Owd General, an’ into it they went. They began 
wi’ omelettes an’ they finished wi’ omelettes, an’ when they’d 
done, nowt would suit em bud they mud goa see th’ landlord 
an’ get to know what they wor made on. When they cam’ 
throo th’ back o’ th’ screen, their faces wor all of a grin, for 
they discovered at omelettes wor nowt but Yorkshire puddin’ 


made ’baat blatter.”’ 


DIALECT DRAMA. 


Why is it that the late Stanley Houghton’s Hindle Wakes 
has been played with success throughout the English-speaking 
world, while the late St. John Hankin’s The Last of the De 
Mullins, dealing with a similar subject, but much more logically 
and bravely, is practically unknown ? One explanation, I think, 
lies in the fact that the latter play is written throughout in 
ordinary English, while the former makes a fairly free use of the 
Tancashire dialect. This should not be overlooked by the 
dramatist who is eager to break the shackles of convention, for 
it means that he has another tool to his hand. With what may 
be styled confidence or arrogance, I venture to assert that, if 
so much may be done with the Lancashire dialect, much more 
may be done with that of Yorkshire, provided that it is not 
overdone, so that the play fails to make an appeal beyond the 
county borders. 


So far as I know, the first writer—at least, the first with 
adequate equipment—to realise the dramatic possibilities of our 
dialect is Mr. F. J. Newboult (“ Abe Clegg ’’). Mr. Newboult’s 
first attempt—at any rate the first to see the light—was The 
Upstroke, an unpretentious, but entertaining, little farce, pro- 
duced at the Theatre Royal, Leeds, in December, 1913, during 
the Repertory Season there. More ambitious is The Devil's 
Star, a piece in four short scenes, produced at the Gaiety 
Theatre, Manchester, on October rgth, 1914. ‘The piece is a 
little difficult to classify, but, perhaps, farcical comedy will fit 
it best. Mr. Newboult is frugal with his characters, and there 
are but four speaking parts ; Lord Milbank, Porritt, his ex-butler, 
Fred Fawthrop, a Yorkshire innkeeper, and Lizzie, his wife. 
With the story of the piece I need not concern myself. What 
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one would rather do is to emphasise how the piece gains in effect 
‘by reason of Tawthrop and his wife speaking the Yorkshire 
dialect. Doing this, the two characters stand out much more 


Newboult will, doubtless, be encouraged by the 
rable reception accorded to his two pieces—the first of 
ich is published by French at 6d.—to write more dialect dramas. 


F. G. JACKSON. 
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